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Three LETTERS 


Written to the 


Biſhop of Salibury, 


ng is a Duty of Natural Ju- 
2 * ſtice, which every Man owes 
2 195 to himſelf, to endeavour to 
2 * vyindicate his Actions from 
R miſconſtructions of his 
Enemies, and He who is ſilent in this 
point, either owns the Guilt, or ſubmits 
to the Cenſure. To this end it is, that I 
have thought it not improper to Review 


theſe Letters which I had before Pub- 
B liſhed ; 


(2) 
liſhed; and ſince they have given offence 
to ſome, and drawn a heap of idle Re- 
flections upon my ſelf, I have, by way 
of Defence, given the true Reaſon of 
my engaging in this Cauſe with ſo great 
an Adverſary. The Hiltory of a Ga 
rel is the beſt way to come at the true 
State of it, and to form a judgment 
how far either Party is Culpable, or 
Commendable. 

When the Biſhop of Sarum publiſhed 
his New Preface to his Paſtoral Care, it 
was expected that a Piece which con- 
tained ſo many bitter Words againſt the 
Univerſities and Clergy of the Kingdom 
would not lie long unanſwered, and that 
ſome of their Members would ſtand up 
in their Defence. The whole Conver- 
ſation of the Town at that time turned 
upon that Subject, the Accuſations were 
open, and bold, the Adverſary eminent, 
the Facts ſuch as required the Concern 
of mankind, and yet no one appeared 
out of ſo great a number to oppoſe a 


Scandal of fo heavy a weight, which 


gave an air of Truth to the Aſſertions, 
and Applauſe to the Accuſer. It is true, 
indeed, many disbelieved the Facts, thro? 
a perſwaſion perhaps of the Inſincerity 
of the Reporter; and others out of a 

5 know- 


| (3) 
knowledge of the Perſons abuſed, yet 
as the Reproach in General while un- 
refuted, was a ihame to many, it was a 
pleaſure to many more. It was plain to a 
common Obſerver that the Scheme of the 
Writer was the Ruin of the good eſteem 
our Univerſities bear, and were that once 
effected, the Conſequence is evident, that 
there is no other rec urſe than Private 
Acade mies, and ForreignEaucation. Miles 
rable Recourſes both! The one as dange 
rous to our C. vil Polity, as the other to 
our'Eccleſiaſt ical. Ihe Principles generally 
imbibed abroad, are not 10 favougble 
to our Conſtitution as to make any 
wiſh our Youth fond of their Maxims; 
and ſince the Government of States are 
of late years become ſo much the ſubject 
of Diſcourſe, a greater Danger ſcems to 
be threatned by Republic Syſtems, than 
by any other of thoſe oppolite Schemes 
Which have been fo zealouſly conteited 
at Home. Monarchy has too many 
Enemies already, without travelling our 
ſelves into a Hatred to it, and learning 
to contemn a Form to which we are 
obliged to be obedient. As tor Private 
Academies, they that are cheriſhed in 
defiance of Authority, would ſoon by 
this Means find a Sanction from the Law, 
; B 2 and 
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(4) 
and then it is but too viſible how the 
whole Form, and Beauty of the Charch 
would fade, and the State ſuffer with it. 
Thoſe Old Reformers, or as they are now 
call'd, Refiners, would quickly melt them 
down, and caſt all a- new in their Golden 
Calf of State. We may call theſe re- 
mote Dangers, and ſo indeed I hope they 
are; but 1 fay it is plain that the Princi- 
ples of my Adverſary tend to make them 
practicable, When once a general dif. 
reputation is fixed on any Body, or So- 
ciety, it ſoon dwindles into Contempt, 
and that is only a Preface to an Alteration 
of that Body, or Society: Is it not then 
evident, nay 1s it not theGlory of many 
Writers to attempt to lay the Clergy and 
its Nurſeries the Vniverſities under the 
vileſt Scandals, and them once believed, 
make room for all the ill Conſequences 


we have ſuppoſed? If any one in the 


mean time offers to reſcue them from the 
Calumnies of their Enemies, and retorts 
the Cenſure upon them, I can't think 
but that he deſerves well, whatever harſh 
Expreſſions he may uſe, if he does not 
deviate from Iruth. _ «108 

The Rules of Controverſy alter as 
the nature of the Caſe requires, and 
where the Aggreſſor diſcovers Inſin-— 


(5) 


cerity, Ill-nature, and a Malicious Deſign, 
the leaſt return he can expect, is a nar- 
row Scrutiny into himſeſt, and an Attack 
upon all his Weaker Parts. It is certain- 
ly more juſtifiable in one who defends 
a Number of Perſons, to expoſe a ſingle 
Opponent, than it can be for that ſingle 
One, to load a Number with an unpro- 
voked Cenſure. If my Lord of Sarum 
complains of Bitterneſs to him, how 
many are there to rerurn it on his own 
Head? Is there any diſtinction of Qua- 
lity or Order that ought to skrecn the 
Perſon that reſtrains his Invect ves from 
none, and runs riot without Diſcrimina- 
ting on the Little and the Great? He 
betrays a mean Spirit that ſhows no 
Indignation at ungenerous Uſage, for 
all Mankind have a right to be treated 
fairly; but he who firſt breaks the Laws 
of Diſpute, has the leaſt Reaſon to ex- 
pect it. 
For my own part, I have for ſome 
Years been Converſant in his Lordſhip*s 
Writings, and have perceived from 
the firſt drop of his Pen to the laſt, ſuch 
a mixture of Gaul in all his Works, that 
I thought I never met with before. 
Perhaps, by reading him long, I have 
contracted ſome of his Phraſcs, and 
ng | now 
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now and then tranſcribed a Catalogue 
of his own Expreſſions upon others a- 
gainſt himſelf; I hope however, I have 
none of his Spirit. | 
What I have had occaſion to Remark 
upon, I aſſure the World I have quoted 
faithfully as to the Senſe and Meaning, 
and had no other deſign in it than theVin- 
dication of Truth. I muſt own I con- 
ceived a great Indignation at the treat- 
ment the Univerſities received at his 
Lordſhip's Hands, and on that Account 
merely 1 preſumed to write, and when 
1 had once engaged, the ſame Conſi- 
deration kept me from deſerting my 
Adverſary. I care very little for the 
Mercenary Reaſons that may have been 
laid to my Charge, and tho'others may, 
1 have no Reaſon to thank his Lord- 
{hip on that account. The Reader 
may call this an Apology, a Preface, an 
Introduction, or what he pleaſes, I only 
aſſure him, That I am reſolved to at- 
tend his Lordſhip's Pen on all Occaſions, 
and ſhall therefore, without any. farther 
Ceremony, Remark upon a late Sermon 
Preached at St. Briaget's Church. 
Politicks has beennow ſo long the Sub- 
ject of Sermons, that it is no great 
wonder to find a daſh of them in pe. 
nera 
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neral Occaſions, and it is indeed in 
ſome excuſable, I mean at thoſe Times, 
when the Solemnity of a particular Day 
ſeems to point that way; the 3oth of 
January, the 5th of November, and ſuch 
Days, may require this Notice; but his 
Lordſhip runs thro? the whole Circle of 
the Year, and marks every Day in his 
Calendar with a Red Letter: The Com- 
memoration of the greateſt Benefits, and 
the Celebration of the greateſt Myſte- 
ries of Religion, eſcape not ſome touches 
of Party Diſtinctions, as if Religion were 
like an Infant, and was to be Nurſed 
with Noiſe, or compoſed to Reſt with 
the repeating of an old Taxe. Fire, 
Blood and Popery 1s all the Diſcourſe, 
whatever be the Theme, as ſome Ro- 
- mantic Heads talk of nothing but Mon- 

ſters and Giants, and fancy every Object 
they meet, a Captive Lady to be reſcued, 
or a Caſtle to be ſtormed. Ican't deter- 
mine, whether theſe be the Dreams of 
a ſickly Imagination, or the Deſigns of 


an intriguing Cunning ; whether their 
Plot is to vex themſelves or others, but 


it looks too much like the latter; what- 
ever be the view, it ill becomes the 
Miniſter of the Goſpel to engage in it, 
whither they direct or are directed, _ 
ther 


| (5) 
ther Character ſuits their Function. 
We read of a Prophet, who when 
Commanded by an Impious King to 
Carſe the People of God, yet Bleſſed 
them often; we have ſeen the Reverſe 
in our Days, a Preacher, without Pro- 
phecy, ordered by a Good Monarch to 
bleſs the People, whoſe Mouth is till 
pouring out Curſes. What Notion 
muſt Men entertain of thoſe Miniſters 
who juſtify their Preſumption by their 
Office, and take a Pride in being qua- 
lified to contradict their Superiours be- 
cauſe they are ſure of Impunity ? Such 
Teachers we have ſcen, tho', I hope, 
their Leſſons have but little effect. 

I know not any one. who abounds 
more with this ſort of Language, than 
the Preacher of a late Charity Sermon, 
for that is the Name it bears, tho? ir 
might as well have been called a Satzre 
upon the Nation, or any other Good- 
natured Title of that Kind, The Cha- 
ritable Writer, after opening his Text, 
falls immediately upon the proper Buſi- 
neſs of the Day (for all Days are in that 
the ſame) Polzticks, and gives us to un- 
_ derſtand, that he is out of Humour upon 
the preſent ſtate of Affairs; private 
Tranſgreſſions, ſuch as are committed 

againſt 


| (9). 
againſt the | poſitive Precepts of the 
. Goſpel, and concern the Conſcience of 
the Tranſgreſſor, upon the violation 
of his Duty to God, and his Neighbour, 
theſe have no ſhare in his Diſcourſe ; 
tho? if theſe were corrected, the others 
would ceaſe of courſe, and every Con- 
vert to a Good Life, would ſoon be- 
come a Good Subject, but that was not 
the end of the Deſigner. Inſtead of this 
we are led into matters of State aud Go- 
vernment, under the plauſible Name of 
National Sins, and one of theſe we are 
told is as follows: That the Greater, the 
far greater Part among us, ſeem to have ng 
other concern about Religion, but to keep 
an Exterior as a National Form. 
I believe it will be hard to prove this 
Poſition true in any of its meanings, 
That the greater Part have this Concern, 
or this Concern only in point of Religion. 
In the firſt place let us only obſerve the 
diſguiſed Satire in this Reflection, for 
we are leſt at our Liberty to ſuppoſe this 
Exterior what Form we pleaſe, either that 
already eſtabliſhed, or ſome other; and if 
it be ſome other, it 1s either Popery, or 
Presbytery, Can we ſuppoſe, if the lat- 
ter was the general Concern, that his 
Lordſhip would * ſpoiled the Shows 
y 


(10 ) 
by informing us of the Deſign ? We 
will not ſuppoſe it is Popery, for that 
were to lay his Lordſhip under a neceſſi- 
iy of proving it, which 1s a Hardſhip 
ome Writers always excuſe themſelves 
from, tho? there is no great difficul 
in aſſerting any Thing. The Form then 
meant mult be the Church of England, 
and this it is to be hoped we ſhall al- 
ways maintain a Concern to preſerve, 
without any farther Parifying or Meltin 
. down, which ſeems to be his Lordſhip's 
Scheme in another place. I am ſure 
while its Enemies are ſo numerous, it 
well becomes us to have this Concern; 
and if there appear at preſent a warmth . 
for this more than ordinary, it is owing 
to its Adverſaries. That the Perſons 
who are engag'd in this Cauſe only ſup- 
port it as a mere outward Profeſſion is 
eaſily affirmed, and it might be as eaſily 
retorted, that its Oppoſers attack it 
only as a Form they Hate, without any 
Thing in either their Morals, or Lives, 
to prove their Schemes better. Much 
more charitable it were to argue, That 
they who contend for retaining a Primi- 
tive allowed State of Diſcipline and Or- 
der, in the Church aim at the reco- 
very of its ſanctity of Manners, and Fu- 


rity 


(11) 
rity of Life. But when Men are of- 
fended at the Thing it ſelf, they can 


ſoon find pretences to condemn it under 


ſpecious Colours, eſpecially when they 
have a covert Delign of advancing an 
oppoſite Intereſt. How often has a 
Great Man mention'd the Word Charch 
by way of ridicule? and thinks he ſays 
enough againſt it by calling it a National 
Form, whereas it is the greateſt happi- 
neſs we enjoy, that this Church, ſo near 
in outward and inward Beauty to the 
Primitive, is a National Form of Wor- 
ſhip : But there are Spots, and Blemiſh- 
es, and ſo there will be till theſe Men 
leave it, or learn to know their Duty 
as its Members. 

The next thing we hear of from the 
Preacher 1s, the old Topic the Revolu- 
tion, a Word that has been of peculiar 
ſervice to him, and his Friends. The 
Word indeed 1s a good innocent Word in 
it ſelf; but as it 1s made uſe of by a Set 
of People, it means every Thing that is 
Good and Great, it includes all Graces 
and Virtues, it is Moral Honeſty, Political 
Juſtice, it is Heroiſm in the Higheſt de- 
gree, and Chriſtianity is nothing without 
it. The Good Man 1a his Sermon, to 
ſhew his peculiar affection for it, has 

k . C 2 called 


(12) 
called it a Scene of Miracles, not a fingle 
Miracle, but a compleat Set, a Series of 
ſomething beyond the Power of Natural 
Agents. Now for my part, tho? I have 
a juſt value for the Revolution, yet I 
would place my eſteem upon a juſt Foun» 
dation, and not by endeavouring to 
magnify beyond the bounds of Reaſon, 
leſſen its true and uſeful Effects. To me 
it ſeems, that tho? there was a concur - 
rence of Providence in this Work, yet 
that nothing appears ſo extraordinary in 
" the Courſe of it as to Intereſt the Divine 
== Power in a miraculous manner. For 1n- 
Fl {tance let us view the ſteps of it, and ſee 

i 
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if events naturally following from 
human Cauſes could not eaſily effect 
i a Revolution. Is it in the firſt place at 
f all improbable that a Prince ſhould 
by ill management, ſo alienate the Hearts 
of his Subjects, as to make them wiſh 
1 for his Removal, and their own Eaſe ? 
Is it Miraculous that He ſhould be deſert- 
ed by his Friends, and abandoned by 
thoſe whom his Power had raiſed and 
made Great? Is not this the common 
Scene of every Day in all our Eyes? Is it 
Miraculous, that when a ſtrong Man comes 
Armed, the weaker and more timorous 
Perſon {hould fly, and leave him to _ 

EIS 2 Poſe 


; AB ) | 
Poſſeſſion ? Was there indeed any thing 
extraordinary on the whole Affair but 
the eſcape of an Injurious Monarch from 
an Injured People? Let any one Minute 
down the Progreſs from the beginning 
to the end of this glorious Scene, and 
then try by what figure of Speech he 
can call it a Miracle, or a Scene of Mira- 
cles. It indeed there was one Miracle, 
one might have allowed of a ſmall addi- 
tion, eſpecially ſince it was Twenty five 
Tears ago; but I know but of Few who 
have ventured to make a Scene of Them, 
when ſo many are living who remember 
they never ſaw One all the Time. The 
Good of the Revolution, and the Spirit 
and Kindneſs of the Conducter of it, 
ought indeed to be had in perpetual re- 
membrance; but then let it be done with 
Decency and Truth, leaſt we bring a 
diſcredit on the Work we deſign to ex- 
tol. There were indeed a Set of Flatter- 
ers at that time that preferr'd it to all 
the Miracles in the Word of God, and 
drew many an impious Paralell on that ac- 
count to the diſhonour of the Sacred 
Text, but much to their own Advan- 
tage. It is certain, that as to the parti- 
cular ſhare of Danger, or Difficulty, the 
Revolution can bear no Compariſon with 
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many other Actions of that great Mo: 
narch's, tho? it is as certain, that had 
there been occaſion for the exertion of 
his Military Virtues, 89 would have 
ſhone as 5 5 then, if not brighter 
than they did at other Times. But this 
is the Caſe, the Revolution was the Riſe 
of many obſcure Perſons, to that they are 
indebted for their Power, their Wealth, 
their Honour, and hence it is that they 
magnify it; for by that they only mag- 
nify themſelves, they think that they 
could never have been what they are with- 
out a Miracle, and fo the Revolution 
which made them ſuch muſt be a Miracle. 
And that is the only way I know to 
prove it. 8 | 

But whether it be a Miracle or no, 
certain it is it was a Bleſſing, and his 
Lordſhip accuſes Us for not being 
thankful for it, and making thoſe re- 
turns to the Inſtrument of Providence 
which the Occaſion deſerves. Were the 
Cafe true, that we were guilty of In- 
gratitude, the Reproach of that Sin 
ought to be mentioned in the ſevereſt 
Terms, and his Lordſhip himſelf could 


not dip his Pen to deep in Gaul for ſuch 


an Iniquity : But there is a great differ- 
ence between Gratitude and Clamonr, be- 
| tween 


| 
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tween a real Senſe of a Benefit received, 
and a perpetual Noiſe about the Bene- 
factor. To be continually writing Pa- 
negyricks on a Dead Monarch, is a ſilent 
Affront to the Living, and ſerves only to 
put fanciful Heads upon Compariſons, 
and filly Paralells. Does his Lordſhip 
think that the Nation» have but One To- 
pic for their Praiſe, and Gratitude, or 
that the Memory of all the Great Things 
Providence has done for us is to be ſwal- 
lowed up, and loſt in the Laff? Has not 
there been a Reſtoration as well as a Re- 
dolution, and a Deliverance from Fana- 
ticiſm as well as Popery; a Deliverance 
much more pregnant of what his Lord- 
ſhip calls Miracles than the latter, and 
much more ſtained with Inſolence and 
Ingratitude than that too? If the bare 
frequent repetition of the Word Revolu- 
tion is ſufficient to expreſs our Thanks, 
then indeed we muſt own that ſome 
Men excel their Fellow-Subjects in Gra- 
titude; but a Parrot may be as grateful 
as a Peer by that Rea ſon. As it is at 
ſent uſed, it is become a mere Cant Word, 
Uke Grace and Predeſtination in a Fanatic 
Congregation; they muſt be frequently 
repeated, tho* without Senſe or Con- 
nexion, becauſe they will be pleaſing a 
| the 


fied by Law, and Affection too, as ever 


the Hearers, and ſeem to diſtinguiſh the 
Sect. There is not one in Forty of theſe 

Talkers knows What he means by Revo- 
lation, and yet they will all drink for it, 


ſwear for it, and die for it, do every 


thing but learn their Duty to their So- 
vereign from it, whom they always leſſen 
to make that Great. It is the Ignorant 
Who take the Cry from their Maſters, 
blindly purſuing they know not what, 
and believing implicitly, that their In- 
ſtructers are in the Right. - - 

So much for his Lord ſhip's Thoughts 
of the paſt Revolution ; let us now ex- 
amine his Fears of a future. We ſee, 
ſays he, 4 viſible Calamity before our Eyes; 
that is kept off by the ſingle Thread of one 
Sacred Life. That the meaning is that 


this Calamity is an imminent; evident 


Danger is plain, by the Care and Cor- 
rectneſs of his Lordſhip's Expreſſion, 
the ſizht of a viſible Calamity before our 
Eyes. I can't help differing with the 
Preacher on this Head; I can't fee this 
Calamity, nor am I able to diſcern the 
remoteſt appearance of any Thing like 
It To me the Succeſſion in the Houſe of 
Hannover ſeems as certain as human 
Power can make it; as ſtrongly forti- 
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the Right of a Succeſſor was. It is im- 
poſſible for any Government to hinder 
the Fears of thoſe who are by nature 
timerous, or ſuppreſs the vain hopes of 
the Sanguin, and audacious; but ſtill the 
Security of Laws, Reaſon and Intereſt 
ought to be conſider'd by Men of Senſe, 
as ſuperiour to the idle Paſſions of either 
ſide: I believe it would be no difficult 
matter to prove, that in all Human Pro- 
bability, it-is as impoſſible that the Pre- 
tender and Popery ſhould ever diſturb this 
Kingdom, as the Terk and Mahomata- 
Nm. 


I will only mention a few Reaſons 
which ſeem to me unanſwerable why all 
Fears of that nature ought to be remo- 
ved by thinking People, eſpecially as the 
Affairs of the Nation ſtand at this pre- 
ſent Juncture. 


1. The Securities of the Government, 
and the Public Funds have obliged all 
that have any ſhare in them, to ſtick 
_ cloſe'to the Conſtitution, that is, to the 

Succeſſion as eſtabliſhed by Law, and there 
is no Tie fo powerful as Iztereſt, It is 
certain that the number of Perſons con- 
D . * © cerned 
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. cerned is a conſiderable Part of the 
| Nation, nay perhaps the greateſt ; it is 

i the Wealthy Part which are engaged to 
| 
| 


maintain it, and they can have no aſſu- 
af rance of its being maintained, but by 
"i adhering to the Succeſſion in the Houſe of 
„ Hanover. On that Foundation only ony 
1 are certain of their Property; for ſuppoſe 
never ſo many Promiſes and Engage- 
ments from any other Quarter, yet they 
are but Promiſes, and Men of Buſineſs 
and Money know well enough how to 


diſtinguiſh where the Advantage lies in 
ſuch a Caſe. | 


2. Again, it is plain and viſible that the 
Genius and Temper of the Nation 1s 
entirely averſe to Popery, that the Refor- 

mal ion has taken root in the Hearts of the 
People, and no Power but a direct In. 
fatuation can make the generality deſire 
the Bondage which We ner our Forefathers 
were able to bear. Were the Reformation 
new and 1n 1ts Infancy, and had Popery 
ſtrong Holds leit among us, as in the time 
of Queen Mary both theſe concurred, 
then indeed a Probability there might be 
of a return of its Corruptions. Were 


there no r/gh:ful Succeſſor to obviate the 
| Danger, 
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Panger, no confirmed National Ties, 
to reſtrain Conſcience, then there might 
be a Tuſpition of a Relapſe. Bur it a 
Monarch at Peace with all Europe, as to 
his Perſon beloved by his Subjects, in his 
Power Great and Conhrmed, could not 
effect this Change with all thoſe Advanta- 
ges on his fide, How ſhould a difowzed, 
unknown, weak, unſupported Pretender ef- 
fect the ſame? If it can be proved in- 
deed that a Power confeſſedly weaker can 
perform what one allowedly 5troxeer 
cannot, or that a Part is greater than 
the WZele, then I would willingly fub- 
{cribe to the new Doctrine of Fears about 
the Pretender, and the Dangers of Popery. 
This Calamity of his Lordſhip ſeems to 
me then not to be kept off «z/y by Une 
ſacred Life, but Nineteen Lives in | wen- 
ty of all the Subjects, and Dependants 
on that Sacred Life. Ihe Pains theretore 
that this good Man takes in telling 
frightful Tales of Queen Mary's Days, 1s 
a mere amuſement, unleſs he can tirit 
make it appear that we are under a juſt 
apprehenſion of a Reign like that. We 
have nothing to fear but the faiſe Ac- 
counts each ſide gives of the other, and 
that monſtrous heap of Party Lies whicli 
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are continually framing to divide and en, 
flame. us to a real mutual Enmity. Tt 
is theſe Things, theſe homebred Cala- 
mities we ought to be jealous of, we 
have once felt the ill Conſequences of 
them, and ought to grow fomerhing 
Wiſer by our Fathers Follies. For let 
us ſuppoſe only that this Evi/ which is 
pretended to be ſo wiſible before our Eyes 
may have ſome grounds in Reaſon, the 
way to provide againſt it cannot be to 
give one another ſcandalous Names, and 
by ſuſpecting the Fidelity of our Fellow- 
Subjects before there is an occaſion, give 
them a pretence of being in time what 
they are falſly accuſed to Be. But theſe 
Men ſeem to argue becauſe there is a 
Danger removed and kept off at preſent, 
therefore it is neceſſary to bring it on as 
ſoon as they can; or becauſe we are like- 
ly to quarrel ſometime or other, there- 
fore they will ſet us together by the Ears 
immediately. Such is the Kindneſs of 
theie Patriots, Good Men, who are ter- 
rified at a diſtant Shadow, and yet would 
plunge us into a preſent ſubſtantial Mit- 
chief, as if they were afraid they ſhould 
not otherwiſe enjoy their ſhare in the 


| Engagement. If you will believe ſome 
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of them, they are thirſting and panting 
after Martyrdom, and would take it ill of © 
any that ſhould hinder their Progreſs to- 
wards Smithfield, tho* perhaps that may 
not be the place of their Execution. 
Whereas in Fact their boaſted Courage 
is all Grimace, it has been experienc'd 
before, and is too well known to bede- 
pended upon in the Day of Tryal; the 
only Time they are for making Dying 
Speeches, is When there is no fear of Death: 
It is eaſy,they will not worſhip the 1del, 
when there is no Fiery Furnace. 


It were a tedious Task to take notice - 
of all the inſinuations contained in the 
Sermon before me, I will only obſerve 
upon two particulars which are ſull of 
that ſpirit of Candor, and generous 
Treatment his Lordſhip has ever ſhown 
to this Nation, not to fay to his own 
Country. The firſt is the following in- 
genuous Reflection upon the Peace, ſo 


happily completed by the beſt of Queen, 


and a jaithful Miniſtry. To all our other 
Iniquities, ſays the Preacher, what proſs 
Equivocation and Prevarication has appear- 
ed in thoſe Bonds which all Maykind have 
eſteemed ſacred, and on the keeping of them, 
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the Honour as well as the Safety of Nations 
depends, I mean Oaths, I eſis and folemn 
Engagements! Upon which his Lordſhip 
muſters up a Text or two, ſuppoſes the 
Cafes rhe ſame, and threatens Slavery as 
the Puniſhment due to the Tranſgreſſion. 
It is no wonder to hear the Scriptures 
quoted for to juſtify private Opinions in 
Politics, there was not a Curſe in the 
whole Bzble but the Goaly of the laſt Age 
apply'd to ſanctity Rebellion; hardly 
one Propheſy which had not been verified 
in their Days, upon the good Xing whom 
they perſecuted. ' With equal Truth, and 
Juſtice, have we ſeen the Word of (God 
apply*d in our 'Times, it has been taught 
to ſpeak againſt every incidental Action 
of our Governours, it has been untaught 
that Leſſon again, and toſs'd up and 
down as the Occaſion requir'd, to give a 
Sanction to any ſet of Opinions in Vogue; 
it has confuted all Notions, and con- 
- firmed all at the pleaſure of ſome Mriters 
among Us. A ſufficient Scandal indeed 
to Them, tho' none to the Scriptures 
themſelves. As to the preſent Cale, let 
us enquire in juſtice to our ſelves, what 
Oaths, National Teſts and Engagements 
have been broken, and whence theſe ſe- 
| vere 
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vere Denuntiations of Judgment proceed 
and why we {ſhould ſuſpect our ſelves the 
Guilty Nation. 


All Caſuiſts own it an allowed Rule ia 
Compacts of all kinds, that the Obliga- 
tion is mutual, and where the perform- 
ance ceaſes on one ſide, the other Party 
is at Liberty to withdraw, for the Prior 
Breach makes the Compact void. That 
this is our Caſe need not now be prov'd, 
{ince it has been made apparent to the 
Nation again and again in many inſtan- 
ces. Why then are we unjuſtly loaded 
with a feigned Calumny? Where is our 
Honour, or our Religion wounded in 
withdrawing from them who firſt with- 
drew from Us? How are we concerned 
in any Conſequences which their own 
Unfaithfulneſs may have drawn upon 
them? A National Pity indeed there 
may be, but a National Generoſitj in ſuch a 
Cate were a Crime, an Injury to Poſteri- 
ty, whom we ſhould load and incumber 
without Reaſon, and of which they 
might juſtly accuſe us, for all the ſpe- 
cious Pretences that theſe Writers ſhould 
leave behind them in our juſtification. 
The Breach of Public Faith is undoubtedly 


odious, 
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odious, and fixes a Brand of Treachery 


on the Offenders which Time it ſelf will 


not wear away; but ſhould 'any one 
charge a Nation with this Sin, without 
Ground or Reaſon, he ought to ſtand 
condemaed as an unjuſt Reproacher of his 
Brethren, and an Enemy to his Country, 
We ought to look upon this Man as one 
who ſeeks an occaſion of Scandal, as re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice both his Veracity and 
Honour to make a Merit with a For- 
reign Encroacher, or a Domeſtic Fattion, 
for Hate his Country he muſt who de- 
lights to abuſe I: ; Another Maſter he 
muſt endeavour to pleaſe, ſince he de- 
ſpiſes his own. Let him go on, but 
tho' he Writes Hiſtory as long as he 
lives, let him know that his own Name 


ſhall be tranſmitted to Poſterity to his 


Infamy, that the Hic niger eff ſhall be 


* 
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fixed upon him when he ſhall be ga- 


thered to his own Place, and as inca- 
pable of Calumniating as thoſe he has 
reviled in the Grave. But as this be- 
longs not to his Loraſhip, who is too 
are to deſerve ſuch a Mark, let us 
look for ſomething that may more 


ncarly affect him, which we ſhall find 


in the next particular. 
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The State has had its turn, the Church 
muſt follow, tho' old Fellow ſuffe rers 
under the Preachers Hands, and very 
unlikely to find Mercy ar this time of 
Day. The Charch then is a tore eu- 
der, for the Preacher hides neither her 
faſhion nor her figure, in the 25th Page 
he imagins ſhe muſt be melted down 
and purified, and Caſt in a new Mould 
of a greater Beauty, and firmer Strength. 
Truiy I am afraid that if this be che 
Work of our own Artificers, our apolo— 
gizing Reformers, that She may indeed 
ſuffer by tire; but they who cait her in 
will hardly ever take her out again, 
Melt ſhe may, but they will prevent 
her Re-«nizz. No, we know they have 
an Image ready. made to ſet up in her 
Place, their old Coat of divers Colours, 
to be uſed inſtead of the Garment with- 
out Seam: We know that the true mean- 
ing of Reformation is no more than the 
Babyloniſb Dialect of Down with her, down 
with Her even to the Ground. Wo aim'd 
at this Work beſide the CH proiciſed 
Enemies it is hard to ſay, but ic would 
be of good uſe ro her to guard. agalnſt 
her ſceming Friends, and thole within 
her own Pale, For one Man I will 

| F ven- 
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Venture to affirm in imitation of a ſay- 


ing of a certain Pope, when He was a 


* Prieſt in the Church he had ſome k:4d- 
"eſs for her; when he was a Doctor and 
Preacher in Her he te Her leſs: But 
when He was a B- p he Hated Her. 
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Poems. Price i 5. 
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tune. 2. The Ruin that attends Men of Eſtates, 
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of the Knowledge of Accompts, to ſuch as are 
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